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Directed by Mr. Robert I. Blanchard, the Chorus 
was accompanied by a brass and tympani ensemble 
from the Kansas City Philharmonic and by Sister 
de La Salle, organist. Mr. Maurice Nugent of the 
College faculty narrated. The choir also was seen 
on a special half-hour Christmas concert on KCMO 
TV Saturday noon. 



EIGHT OF THE EIGHTY VOICE CHOIR 
which sang a Christmas oratorio for the Key 
Ceremony Sunday are Edward Hurtado, John 
Hodes, Dr. Carl Enna and John Schmidt of the 
Pontifical choir and Genie Sullivan, Julie Trotter, 
Terry Beth Mayer and Janet Orscheln of the Col- 
lege Chorus. They combined to sing “The Christ- 
mas Story” by the American composer Ron Nelson. 



Bishop Helmsing 
At Key Ceremony, 
Christmas Program 

His Excellency, Bishop Charles 
H. Helmsing, D.D., who has just 
returned from Rome, presided at the 
traditional Key Ceremony and 
Christmas Program, December 16, 
at 4:00 p.m., and was the guest 
speaker. 

To the accompaniment of a blare 
of trumpets and the choir singing 
a special arrangement of “0 come, 
0 Come, Emmanuel” the seniors 
marched in solemn procession into 
the auditorium. A welcome was ex- 
tended by the master of ceremonies, 
Rev. Hugh Farrington, O.S.B., who 
gave a brief explanation of the 
significance of the keys. Each key 
bears the crest of the college and 
the motto: “Deo adjuvante non 
timendum.” 

The keys were presented to the 
seniors by Sister Henrietta Eileen, 
Dean, assisted by Mary Margaret 
Salamone, president of the Junior 
Class, as each was introduced by 
Rev. Luke Feldstein, O.P. 

A special part of this year’s 
program was the presentation of 
the St. Joseph Medal of Honor by 
Sister Olive Louise, President, to 
Mrs. Edwin E. Clarkson and Mrs. 
Helen de Clerq Reedy for founding 
the Scholarship Sponsors; to Miss 
Jean Mullane and Mrs. Edward 
Thornhill for their work for the 
Alumnae Association; to Sister 
Mary Pachomia, for her dedicated 
years of teaching at St. Teresa’s. 



Dr. Sih, Chinese Authority, 
To Speak Here January 7-8 



The second of a series of three 
seminar programs on world affairs, 
sponsored by the College, will be 
held January 7-8. Dr. Paul K. T. 
Sih, retired diplomat who has 
served the National Chinese gov- 
ernment at posts in Europe, Wash- 
ington and at the United Nations, 
will conduct the seminar on Asian 
Affairs. He received his Bachelor 
of Law degree from Soochow Uni- 
versity and a Ph.D. in Political 
Science from the University of 
Rome. 

Dr. Sih established the Institute 
of Far Eastern Studies at Seton 
Hall University, and has now begun 
the establishment of another such 
institute at St. John’s University, 
New York. From Confucius to 
Christ and Decision for China are 
two of the books he has written. In 
1956 Pope Pius XII made him a 
Knight of St. Gregory. In the past 



five years, he has visited the Far 
East four times. His last tour of 
Formosa and the Orient was in the 
summer of 1961. 

Dr. Sih has said, “It is now that 
we must understand Asia and act.” 
This statement is directed not to 
Europeans, not to other Asians, 
but to the people and government 
of the United States. His challenge 
to us involves two points — to un- 
derstand and to act. 

His visit to our campus will be a 
step toward the fulfillment of the 
first point, understanding Asia. 
During his stay here, he will give 
two lectures. The Monday after- 
noon lecture will be “Red China and 
the U.N. — A Question of Survival." 
The evening lecture, which is open 
to the public, will be a discussion 
of “The two Chinas, How long can 
they endure?” 



Change of Abode, 
Change of Name: 
It's Avila College 

No beribboned champagne bottle 
has been broken on a cornerstone 
yet, but the College of St. Teresa 
has been christened with a distinc- 
tive new name — Avila College. 
It’s not really official yet and won’t 
be until the Fall of ’63, with the 
move to the new campus, but CST- 
ers, as they will be called for the 
last time in the next few months, 
are savouring the name already. 

The announcement of the new 
name right after the Mass on 
November 21 was the biggest sur- 
prise of a festive Ground-breaking 
Day. The name is the same as that 
of the Spanish town of Avila where 
the great St. Teresa lived four 
centuries ago. 



For the Christmas cantata this 
year the College Chorus was joined 
by the Diocesan Pontifical Choir 
under the direction of Mr. Robert I. 
Blanchard. To the accompaniment 
of both organ and a brass ensemble 
they preformed “The Christmas 
Story”, narrated by Mr. Maurice 
Nugent. In closing, the choir and 
audience joined in singing “0 come, 
O Come, Emmanuel. 
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If 
you 
have 
a date 

a formal and 
a ticket, come to the 
YULETIDE MIST 
at the Grand Ballroom of the 
Hotel Muehlebach, Dec. 29, 1962 
from 
9-12 
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1 It Seems To Us 



AULD LANG SYNE 

We were thrilled by the happy decision to change the name of the 
College for the new campus. Not that we feel disloyal to the old name, 
because we still have St. Teresa for our patroness, and every now and then 
a pang of nostalgia hits us as we think of the “CST” initials going into 
oblivion. At first we were unsure whether to pronounce “Avila” as the 
Spanish do in St. Teresa’s home town in Spain (A-vee-luh) or the angli- 
cized A-vuh-luh? We decided on the latter. 

Right now we seem to be in a Twilight Zone state at the College of the 
Changing Name. The seniors are saying that they feel it distinctive to be 
in the last graduating class at the “old school” while the juniors are al- 
ready visualizing the new name emblazoned across the first diplomas to be 
given at Avila. 

Are our past graduates now without an alma mater? By no means! 
Just as when a girl gets married she is infinitely proud of her new name, 
still she retains her identity and is associated with her former family. 
CST graduates we claim with pride as alumnae of “Avila” as well as "The 
College of St. Teresa.” In a way they are the same. In a certain sense, 
the graduates are our pioneers, or are we ? 

J. S. 



COINCIDENCE OR PROPHECY? 

As the events of the year become history, the administration is be- 
ginning to look more and more like a prophet. Case in point: Dr. Chavez 
gave a lecture here on Cuba within two weeks of the Cuban Crisis. Case 
in point: Asia, the subject of the next seminar, is now involved in a crisis 
of great proportion — war between China and India. So far, our prophetic 
administration is batting 1,000 — two lectures and two crises. The subject 
of the last seminar will be Africa. I wonder what world-shaking event 
will take place there around March, 19G3? 

C. P. 

EDITOR’S NOTE ON LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Since the last issue of the TERESIAN, which carried a letter on the 
“Pledges,” other letters have been received commenting on that subject, 
both of praise and of criticism. Among them, M. A. Marchlewski, a Jesuit 
teacher at Rockhurst High School wrote: “For myself personally, for my 
colleague, and for the group of students who accompanied us to the per- 
formance the verdict was unanimous: a worthwhile evening, a wholly 
entertaining experience.” He thought it encouraging “to see one of our 
leading Colleges versatile enough to embrace and promote appreciation for 
an art-form not immediately connected with the typical Miracle play and 
‘goodie-goodie’ farces our critics usually stamp us with to indicate the 
extent of our short-sighted ambitions in matters artistic.” 

A letter was received signed only “Another Upperclasswoman,” 
criticizing the appearance: “This kind of entertainment is not hard to 
get, is typically ‘smalltown’ and should never be used as a “barometer for 
planning future school functions!” 

We wish that we could print all the letters, pro and con, on th,is sub- 
ject, as we certainly wish to encourage letters to the editor at all times. 
However, we wish to clarify the fact that the policy of the TERESIAN as 
well as of any newspaper is to disregard any individual letter which comes 
to the editor unsigned. You may request that your name not be printed, 
but it must appear on the original letter. The letter printed in the 
TERESIAN last month was not anonymous. It is up to the discretion of 
the editor whether the name shall appear or not if permission is given. 
Whether a letter can be printed or not is also the editor’s decision, since 
timeliness (the Teresian appears only once a month), space, and impor- 
tance must be taken into consideration. The TERESIAN is not biased and 
welcomes any sound opinions any reader may wish to express. 



Christmas Poems 

by Janet Schmitz 



THE CRADLE 

Back home I carved 
A cradle for the Babe 
Of rarest wood and smooth . . . 

We had to leave it. After all, 

A donkey is so small. 

But now where shall He lie? 
Nothing here save that manger 
And this rough straw 
No more. And He so soft and fine 

She used to rock it often 
With one smooth hand 
After it was made, and praise 
My work, and wait until this time. 

But now where shall He lie? 

A cry! Mary, there is no 
Place for us, for Him, but here. 

No place for Him to rest. 

She smiled. 

Joseph, Joseph, come here. 

Open your arms and 
Take my Baby — there, 

Cradle Him in your arms. 



ADORATION 

O 

come 

all you people 

past 

the glittering tinsel 

of existence 
Run 

Back and down the years 
trample 

the lowly people 
No matter, 
up 

They will rise again 

And come to me. 
Look! 

They are all standing around 
my crib 

While the people, my real people 
Are keeping 

Watch over my flocks. 

They have time to worship me 
And bring me rich gifts. 

Yet they are not here. 

Run 

Back and up the years 

Away from Me 
O 

do not come all ye 
people . . . 
go 



Discuss Modern 
French Literature 
Pi Delta Phi 

by Barbara Metzger 

If you’ve never tried it, a Sunday 
evening spent discussing an exis- 
tential novel in French probably 
sounds too learned to be fun. But 
to the new members of Pi Delta 
Phi, the first meeting came as a 
revelation: it was not only painless, 
but enjoyable. Under the direction 
of Sister Rita Agnes, moderator, 
and President Claudia Elliott, the 
St. Teresa chapter of the National 
French Honor Society will meet 
every other month to discuss con- 
temporary examples of French lit- 
erature. Members are French maj- 
ors or minors, nominated for their 
aptitude and interest in the French 
language. 

At the November 25 meeting 
the group discussed L’Estranger 
(The Stranger) by Albert Camus. 
The novel is a simply and sub- 
jectively-told story of a young man 
whose emotions go no deeper than 
his immediate physical wants. On 
the day following his mother’s 
funeral, he sees a Fernandel movie 
and begins an illicit affair. He is 
cool and noncommittal, but honest 
and likeable in his amorality. Then, 
one afternoon on an Algerian beach, 
he fires five shots into an Arab. 
The murder was obviously not pre- 
meditated. It was intentionally no 
more than the implusive act of a 
hedonist striking out at an uncom- 
fortable situation. But Meursault 
(the Stranger) makes no attempt 
to explain his actions either to 
himself or to the court. He accepts 
the death sentence unfeelingly as 
he does everything else, and bluntly 
renounces belief in an after-life 
to the priest who comes to his cell. 
One of the main topics discussed 
was L’Etranger as an expression of 
Camus’s early philosophy. 

Future Pi Delta Phi plans include 
a post-Christmas, pre-New Year’s 
party on December 30 for all Kan- 
sas City members and discussion 
of another Camus book, La Pcste, 
at the January meeting. 
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Ground-Breaking Scenes of Avila Colleq 

■f I I L; 2* 



The climax of Ground-breaking 
day was the ceremony held at 
the site of the new College at 
120th and Wornall Road. Stand- 
ing at attention with the shovel 
are Joan Banfield and Barbara 
Metzger, Student Council leaders. 
Taking their turn at the mike 
with students and TV cameramen 
in the background are Father 
Feldstein and Sister Olive Louise. 

Lower right: Three methods of 
wielding a shovel are demon- 
strated by Sister Olive Louise, 
president, who manages with 
grace and ease: (That wasn't 
nearly as hard as I thought it 
would be!), Mayor Bartle, who 
gives a mighty thrust as he takes 
his turn: (This college is really 
built on solid ground!), and Joan 
Banfield, who assumes a question- 



If you had a Christmas wish, 
would it be to spend the holidays 
in a great city, such as Paris? 
Nancy Schmitz, 1960 graduate now 
studying there, gives us a few of 
her views of the city. 



I was actually here. The buildings, 
the monuments, the cars, the 
French, were so much just as they 
should be, that I had the impression 
that I was seeing a film again, not 
that I was actually here in the 
body and not just in the spirit. This 
impression did not last long, as I 
had the occasion very soon to ride 
the metro at les heures d’affluence. 
At least, I consoled myself, as I 
was squashed to a pulp, in Paris 
they don’t hire persons to push 
the people into the cars as I under- 
stand they do in Tokyo. The metro 
was fascinating at first. I found 
myself riding it so often, that 
suddenly I realized that I was 
passing beneath places I had al- 
ways wanted to see and had not 
yet seen above ground. 

Brace yourselves for a shock, 
Humanities students, the public 
monuments of Paris are not gray, 
but cream or white stone. All Paris 
is on a clean-up campaign, with 
different time schedules, but with 
the aim to clean the buildings as 
soon as possible. The results are a 
bit shocking. The Ecole Militaire is 
turning from gray to cream. The 
houses are emerging from a non- 
descript gray to white or cream 
surprises. The only thing that 
doesn’t need to be cleaned is Mont- 



martre. It is made of a special stone 
that wear and weather only make 
whiter. 

Paris is above all a city of four 
million people. I am made aware 
of this fact continually, i 
during metro rush hours, 
days (no school) 
afternoons in the 
stores. You simply cannot move. I 
suppose you could say that Satur- 
day afternoon in Paris is like 
Christmas in New York. Depart- 
ment stores? Yes, Paris certainly 
has them: Galeries Layfaette, Au 
Printemps, Au Bon Marche, 
maritaino, Louvre, Belle Jardiniere 
to mention the most important 
ones. They are for the ordinary 
people and the pool' students who 
cannot afford the tourist prices 
at the shops on the Champs Elysees 
or the arcades of the Rue de Rivoli. 
The Christmas store windows are 
just lovely. 



Paris is a city of umbrellas: light 
delicate airy ones in all colors and 
designs, sturdy black ones, or none 
at all. Now that winter is officially 
almost here, Paris is boots: high 
especially heels, cowboy heels, flate heels; 
•s, Thurs- sealskin, leather; ankle length, knee 
and Saturday length, and every length in between 
department and any color you should wish, but 
usually black. Mine? Black and 
mid-calf, to keep the mud from 
splashing my legs. 

Paris is things to do. The Opera, 
with its red velvet seats and tier 
upon tier of boxes, until you reach 
Sa- the seats au paradis — the last row. 
Movies, art exhibitions, museums; 
in fact, even the Parisien buys the 
Semaine de Paris to be able to 
find out everything that is going 
on. And the cinema is inexpensive. 
Most movies can be seen for from 
40 to 80 cents although first-run 
theaters on the Champs-Elysees 
run as high as 11 or 12 Nouveaux- 
Francs ($2). And you but a billet 
de theatre or de train, but a ticket 
de metro, or d’autobus. Students 
go home or on an excursion for 
the weekend. You can buy a chicken 
salade in a self-service and missing 
a train can vous upsetter beaucoup. 
And in the middle of a French 
sentence you can find surmises 



What’s it like to be a Fulbrighter 
in Paris? The answer to that ques- 
tion is the same as the answer to 
another: What it it like to be in 
Paris, in the winter when it driz- 
zles? The same as anywhere else 
in the world, when it rains, and 
that is certainly what it is doing 
most of the time in Paris. There is 
a difference, however. Paris rain 
can be counted on. The day you go 
out to a concert in your best heels 
and without an umbrella, because 
it hasn’t rained all day, that will be 
the very evening it snows in earnest 
for the first time. What did I do ? 
Jumped quickly into the nearest 
metro (subway) and came home to 
enjoy the sight of the snow from 
my balcony. 

My first impression of Paris was 
strange. I had difficulty believing 
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THE UNITED NATIONS IN MINIATURE? No, merely four of the 
young people from all over the world now studying in the Kansas City 
area who gathered at CST December 8 for the International Students’ 
Christmas Party. They are Michael Tjong from Sumatra, Indonesia, Eva 
Rosenberg from Helsinki, Finland, Alberto E. Torres-Vega from Havana, 
Cuba and Yoko Nagaoka from Japan. The annual event was organized by 
the Mission Club with the help of the SGA, NF, and the French, Spanish, 
and Music Clubs on campus. 

Invitations were sent to students at Rockhurst, Park, National, and 
K.C. Junior colleges; K.C.U., K.U. Medical Center; St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
and the Osteopathic and Menorah Hospitals. 

CST Senior Yasuki Sakaki was hostess to the group and presented a 
program as cosmopolitan as the group itself. Dancers in their native 
costumes preformed dances of Hawaii, Japan, Panama, and the South 
Pacific Islands. Songs in English, Spanish and French were followed by 
Christmas carols by the whole group. The evening provided an oppor- 
tunity for a pcoplo-to-people conversation jaunt around the world. 



Musical 

Sister de La Salle of the Music 
Department has announced plans 
for auditions for the operetta. The 
tentative dates of the auditions for 
George Gershwin’s Lady Be Good 
have been set for December 19 and 
20 and will be posted on the bulle- 
tin board. Sister de La Salle is 
the musical director, Mr. Maurice 
Nugent the stage director and Mr. 
Russell Patterson the orchestra 
director. 

Sister described the musical as 
“a very lively play with loads of 
humor.” The comedy was originally 
written for Fred Astaire and his 
sister and includes such songs as 
“Lady Be Good” and “Fascinatin’ 
Rhythm.” 



Utexica Twui 



Father McCluhan has com- 1 
pleted plans with Mr. Sullivan , 
of Regina Tours for a tour in ' 
Mexico in conjuction with his ' 
class in anthropology, June 
2-16. 

Complete information con- 
cerning the tour will soon be 
available in a brochure ready 
for distribution. Sister Henri- 
etta Eileen is assisting with the 
arrangements, and is acting as 
coordinator. 




BOOK REVIEW 

The Hazards of Holiness 

by Mary Ann Dunn 



“All the way to Heaven is Hell” 
is a statement of the poignant and 
startling theme which penetrates 
The Hazards of Holiness, the life 
of the author, Brother Antoninus, 
and in truth every human existence. 
And further, Brother Antoninus 
says that as “Man walks: a demon 
smirks, crouches. Man sleeps: a 
demon hulks, debouches. Man loves: 
a demon sulks, slouches.” It is 
Lucifer who fraughts and torments 
man; it is he who stalks between 
man and his eternal destiny; it is 
he with whom man must struggle 
and conquer. Brother Antoninus 
realizes and harbors in his own 
soul this ceaseless struggle and 
harrowing with Satan. His poems 
exemplify iths “dark night of the 
soul” and they further portray 
man’s terrifying wrestlings with 
Satan, as well as his powerful and 
unending search of God. In his 
desire to deliver himself from the 
intensity of his soul-rooted strug- 
gle, he pleads “God, withholding 
being, just out of grasp, do some- 
thing! Kiss or kill but move me!” 
With similar urgency and immedi- 
acy, his searching soul cries out 
“God? Saints? Faith? Rapture? 
Vision? Dreams? Where? I place 
my hand out. Lead me.” 

Stark Reality 

In a group of poems divided into 
three sections entitled “Friendship 
and Enmity,” “The Dark Face of 
God”, and “Love and Violence”, 
Brother Antoninus attempts to por- 
tray stark reality in a language 
shocking to many and repulsive to 
some. Although most of the poems 
have biblical events and dream- 
visions for their setting, the es- 
sence of the poems is that of 
reality in its most unadorned form. 
Brother Antoninus is blunt and 
uninhibited in his use of sexual 
images. At the sight of such 
phrases as “the slaver of the bitch” 
and the “dog-dunged way" most 
people turn away in disgust; and 
understandably so, for ours is an 
age of evasion and escape from 
reality. Although we know of the 
existence of such realities, we do 
not care to mention them or to 
hear of them. However, Christ spoke 
of strumpets and of dung-heaps. 
His language and use of imagery 
did not lessen His dignity in the 
eyes of His followers, but many 
of Brother Antoninus’ contempor- 
aries believe him to be undignified 
and even obscene in his use of 
imagery. 



Body and Soul 

Since our modern age has de- 
secrated sex and presented it as 
something base and evil, most 
people would be repelled by Brother 
Antoninus’ conception of the sexual 
union of body and spirit. In his 
poem “The Song the Body Dreamed 
in the Spirits’ Mad Behest”, he 
devises such a union. Certainly we 
can conclude from this union ef- 
fected by Brother Antoninus that 
he realizes the import of man’s 
existence as a material body and 
spiritual soul composite. God has 
created man in composite form and 
He expects man to reach Heaven 
and Him through actions natural 
to man’s created form. Brother An- 
toninus implies that man must love 
God ardently with his body as well 
as his soul. He believes that man 
must, as St. Catherine of Siena 
did, love God with a burning pas- 
sion of both body and soul. 

Brother Antoninus, in his lan- 
guage charged with emotion, has 
been compared to Gerard Manley 
Hopkins. The similarity is evident. 
Brother Antoninus, like Hopkins, 
has infiltrated his artistic rhetoric 
with deep-rooted emotions as por- 
trayed in his ceaseless searching 
and struggling. Through rhetoric 
he has attempted to free himself 
of these emotions, for he has said, 
“The victories I seek are one and 
all victories over myself, the un- 
remitting attempt to exorcise the 
demon.” 

These poems then become poig- 
nant cries in which Brother An- 
toninus seeks the help of God in 
his unending encounters with the 
devil as he “trudges, stumbles year- 
long, limps through the ancient 
shires of affliction, tormented.” 
Indeed, these poems are the ob- 
jectification of his emotions. This 
objectification of inner experience 
becomes, as he phrases it, the “most 
efficacious of all acts of relief, 
except prayer.” 

It is ultimately the poet who pre- 
serves the language, who sharpens 
our wits to reality. That America 
has a voice of such power as that 
of the Dominican lay brother is a 
cause for hope. Although the read- 
ers of The Hazards of Holiness 
may be few, those few can say 
of Brother Antoninus as Keats 
said of the classical writers, “Much 
have I travelled in the realms of 
gold.” 
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The Dubious Glories of A Mail-Order Engagement 

by Barbara Metzger 



When I was in seventh grade, I 
thought that if anything as won- 
derful as a high school prom ever 
happened to me, the thrill would 
be too much and I would die a 
dramatic death on the floor of the 
crepe-hung gym. But I was a chub- 
by, beaver-toothed seventh-grader 
with brown and white orthopedic 
shoes and there was little prob- 
ability I would ever make it to a 
dance. Three years later, however, 
I was tolerably slender, my braces 
were nearly ready to come off and 
I went to the prom with a boy who, 
in the course of the evening, burned 
a cigarette-hole in my dress. The 
dance was all right, but certainly 
nothing to send me into fatal 
ecstasy. In the same way, I looked 
forward to college with the full 
expectation that, upon registration, 
I would be transformed from a 
naive, unformed teenager to an 
educated and purposeful young wo- 
man. I was wrong again. You’d 
think after twenty years of these 
ironic half-fulfillments, I’d be used 
to them. But my engagement last 
Saturday was just one more dis- 
illusionment. 

Incurable Romantic 

Even as a child, I was an in- 
curable romantic. I was continually 
falling in love with someone like 
Ronald Reagan or Liberace, and I 
acted out my life from one movie 
to the next in terms of the heroines. 
For almost two days after I saw 
“Come to the Stable,” I tried to 
emulate Loretta Young, the Beauti- 
ful and Holy Nun, by being piously 
helpful around the house and not 
yelling at my younger sisters. I 
suppose the most critical periods 
for my family came after I had 
seen a musical. It didn’t matter 
whether it was “The Great Caruso” 
or a television revival of an old 
Judy Garland movie; the house 
would ring for weeks with my shrill 
attempts at show biz. I was very 
impressionable. 

After adolescence and all its im- 
plications hit me, my imagination 
turned to the area of amour. I had 
never precisely formulated how or 
with whom I would fall in love, 
but I thought about it a lot. At 
first I pictured the whole romance 
as a sort of composite of the more 
attractive elements of Seventeen 
magazine. But experience on real 
dates with real boys had resigned 
me to the definite possibility that 
my courtship and betrothal would 
have very little in common with 
the hazy, alone-together atmos- 
phere of a Chanel No. 5 advertise- 
ment. As I grew relatively more 
mature, I tried to bring my am- 



bitions down to earth, but never 
even in my most rational, Aristote- 
lian moments had I reasoned to the 
coldly impersonal thing that was 
to be my engagement. I mean, I 
at least thought the boy would be 
there. And doesn’t every girl expect 
something of the conventional rit- 
ual: the expensive evening of pre- 
paration, soft moonlight, the 
beautiful ring that so surprisingly 
fits, a sense of belonging, inti- 
macy? 

A Savage Element 

The ritual of my engagement 
had more of the savage element 
in it than anything else. I rushed 
home from work in the broad day- 
light of a Saturday morning, grab- 
bed the brown package tied with 
hemp twine, slit it open with a 
butcher knife and dropped the ring 
twice before I could get it on my 
finger. I was not at all surprised 
that it fit; one of my letters had 
subtly mentioned that I wore size 
51 / 4 . I was lovely, I was engaged; 
but I was miserably alone (except 
for two sisters, three brothers, my 
parents, our dog and some neigh- 
bors). My fiance was in the cryp- 
tographic center of an Air Force 
base, an ocean and a continent 
away. There was no sensation of 
an intimate bond with another 
human being. There was only a 
knot of hypertension under the 
left side of my rib cage, and later 
that afternoon I had to take two 
aspirin to undo it. 

Really, the funniest (and most 
ironic) thing about that day was 
my engagement party. Now, prac- 
tically evei'yone hears the phrase 
“engagement party” pictures a re- 
fined gathering of friends and 
relatives of the bride and groom 
to-be. But I wasn’t going to let the 
occasion go by without a celebra- 
tion just because my fiance was 
several thousand miles away. So 
that night, five friends (all girls) 
and I celebrated. We sat on the 
floor of one girl’s living room and 
drank a bottle of vodka that her 
mother had been persuaded to buy 
us at the Berbiglia store on the 
corner. It was all very festive and 
consoling. Yet somehow it wasn’t 
quite the sort of engagement party 
I had planned, certainly nothing 
you would want to read about the 
next morning in the society section 
of the Star. 

That night I sat on the edge of 
my bed, staring at the crystal knob 
on my door (it reminded me of my 
diamond) and feeling vaguely dis- 
satisfied. I should have been very 
happy: how often did I get dia- 
monds in the mail ? And no longer 



would I have to be the village idiot, 
the poor, sick girl who only thought 
she was engaged. But I discovered 
that showing the world was an 
empty victory. I thought of the 
patriotic television commei’cial: 
“Winning the peace is a lonely 
job.” They were right. Yet some- 
how, thoughts of the USO did 
nothing for my morale. 

Some Thoughts 
On Retreat 

Janet Schmitz 

I didn’t know exactly what to 
expect as I left, with 40 other junior 
and seniors, armed with prayer 
books, rosaries, Thomas Morton’s 
“The Silent Life” and a surpris- 
ingly small suitcase, for my first 
retreat a t Conception, Missouri 
early this month. 

Our destination, the Retreat 
House at the Benedictine Abbey, is 
situated in the rolling hills of north- 
ern Missouri, the quiet contrasted 
by the mooing of the Angus cattle 
in the fields and the beautiful bells 
of the Basilica, calling the monks 
and seminarians to prayer or work. 
There is an inspiring simplicity in 
the living Church personified in the 
community. The Benedictines em- 
phasize the Mystical Body as a 
vital, articulate force, and the im- 
portance of the liturgy. Two main 
topics were at the core of the re- 
treat: The meaning and practice of 
prayer and charity. 

Several interesting features were 
introduced to the retreatants. We 
were asked, for instance, on Satur- 
day afternoon to illustrate in our 
group the idea presented in the pre- 
vious talk. One member of each 
group then explained the drawings 
to the other retreatants. This prac- 
tice, which began in South America 
and the southern U.S. has, as our 
retreat master Father Roderic ex- 
plained “spread like wildfire.” In 
the evening there was an informal 
Question Box discussion. 

We had the opportunity of seeing 
the liturgy in action at a demon- 
stration and explanation of the 
Mass in English; at Vespers sung 
by the Benedictines in the Ab- 
bey Basilica; in a special evening 
Advent service reminiscent of 
Jewish liturgy; in the magnifi- 
cent High Mass on Sunday morn- 
ing sung by the entire congre- 
gration of seminarians and Bene- 
dictines, a capella for the Advent 
season. (I was convinced that all 
Benedictines m u s t be trained 
musicians. They have voices of 
amazing, flowing strength and 
beauty.) 



Honored 




SISTER M. PACHOMIA 



For over half a century Sister M. 
Pachomia has been a devoted teach- 
er. And more than forty of those 
years have been spent at St. Tere- 
sa’s, both in the Academy and Col- 
lege classrooms. It was only fitting 
that she should receive the St. 
Joseph medal given to women who 
have contributed outstanding ser- 
vice to the College. 

Most of Sister’s teaching years 
have been devoted to mathematics. 
Her interest in her subject has lead 
her to keep in touch with modern 
trends. She not only has conducted 
workshops during the summer ses- 
sions for teachers of mathematics 
but has enrolled in Saturdays 
classes herself. One of her popular 
courses is entitled “Modern Trends 
in Mathematics. 

Sister Pachomia is the kind of 
teacher whose students do not for- 
get her. One of her pupils from her 
early days at St. Margaret’s School 
in St. Louis, Mr. Dan J. Forrestal, 
on hearing of the award Sister re- 
ceived last Sunday, wrote: “What 
joy and comfort it must be to you 
that God has given you the oppor- 
tunity to multiply your own talents 
and zeal in the persons of so many 
boys and girls who, indeed, need all 
the talent and zeal they can muster 
to achieve happiness and success, 
and more importantly, to achieve 
salvation.” 



My main impression of the week- 
end at this timeless Abbey with its 
briskly walking black-robed men, 
its glorious sunrises and open fields, 
was a sense of the living unity of 
the Church, the closeness of God 
and the reality of His love through 
His Church. When we arrived back 
at the College I remarked to 
another retreatant that I hated to 
come back to the “world.” “No,” 
she said, “I think we just left the 
heart of it.” 
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Th ree Teresians Place In 




Admiring (he prize book which Mary Ann Dunn, center, has just received 
for winning third place in the annual Catholic Community Library 
Book Review Contest are Barbara Metzger and Linda Moser, honorable 
mention winners. Mary Ann, a junior, reviewed “Hazards of Holiness” 
by Brother Antoninus, O.P. 



Beginners' Luck 

Barbara Metzger received word 
last week from the Catholic Digest 
that the character sketch submitted 
to the magazine by her some weeks 
ago had been accepted for publica- 
tion. It appears in the January 
issue. 

With the notification of accep- 
tance was a check for fifty dollars. 
Barbara, while exhibiting a great 
deal of surprise, was quick to point 
out that since the piece was only 
two hundred words long, she had 
netted forty cents a word. At last 
report, she was feverishly at work, 
polishing other vignettes and post- 
ing them as rapidly as she could 
lick the stamps. 



COMPLIMENTS OF 



SOUTHSIDE BANK 



DRIEVE-IN BANK 
10 W. 39th St. 
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Mary Ann Dunn’s review of The 
Hazards of Holiness by Brother 
Antoninus won third place in the 
Catholic Community Library Book 
Review Contest. (Read Mary Ann’s 





(Archy has returned from the 
Ecumenical Council, but our rivalry 
continues. I wanted him to help 
me write on the traditional mean- 
ing of Christmas. However, Archy 
is basically a pagan; all he would 
give me is paradox.) 

that girls expected me to write 
on what Christmas meant to your 
forefathers, i will not because you 
know already what Christmas meant 
to your forefathers. 

the paradox of today’s Christmas 
is that, knowing about the tradi- 
tional Christmas, people do not 
know what or if they know about 
today’s Christmas, they know their 
ancestors celebrated this religious 
feast by bringing Christmas trees 
into their homes, but they cannot 
decide whether they should string 
pine trees above every street or 
forget about the pine trees and 
use those metal brushes they call 
aluminum Christmas trees in their 
homes. 

today’s people know that their 
ancestors expressed their charity 
by giving small tokens to those 
they loved, but today’s people are 
in a paradox. They do not know 
whether they should go bankrupt 



Contest 



essay in this issue). Each year, 
seven area colleges compete in book 
reviewing and creative writing for 
a trophy. St. Teresa’s was perman- 
ently awarded the Charles T. Man- 
ley trophy last year, and Mary 
Ann’s success has earned us two 
points toward the new one. St. 
Benedict’s of Atchison and Rock- 
hurst lead with four and three 
points respectively. 

Two other CST contestants re- 
ceived honorable mention, and their 
reviews will appear in this spring’s 
Golden Echo. Barbara Metzger, 
senior English major, reviewed 
Ignazio Silone’s Fontamara. Linda 
Moser chose Robert Bolt’s current 
Broadway success, A Man for All 
Seasons. This was unfortunate. Al- 
though the play appeared on the list 
of suggested books for the contest, 
it was not written by a Catholic 
and was therefore disqualified from 
earning points. However, two of the 
three judges spoke very highly of 
Linda’s review. We can only hope, 
for both artistic and ecumenical 
reasons, that this will encourage 
the library to widen the scope of 
its contest to include writers “who 
are not of the fold.” 



Stop 

“['ximwittfttm 

Panic" 

Want to give yourself a Christmas 
present that will let you breeze 
through semester exams and almost 
enjoy them ? Sounds impossible, but 
a recent recording by Father J. J. 
Higgins, S.J., entitled “The Pro- 
fessor’s Secret of Study,” has al- 
ready helped hundreds of college 
and high school students in the 
Saint Louis area with examination 
time worries, as well as in all their 
studies. It is particularly recom- 
mended for those who suffer “Ex- 
amination Panic” with one or more 
of the following symptoms: 
Pre-Examintion Tension 
Sleepless Nights 
Worry 

“Mind Suddenly goes Blank” 
No Ability to Concentrate 

If you are interested, you or per- 
haps a group or organization on 
campus could order one of these 
records. Send check or money order 
in the amount of $7.95 for “The 
Professor’s SECRET OF STUDY” 
to Sodality; Parks College; E. St. 
Louis, Illinois. And happy exams 
to you! 



G Ratliei Ttlooc) 

by Janet Chisholm 



buying twenty dollar sweaters for 
all their acquaintances or if they 
could forget about giving gifts 
and put all their money into ex- 
pensive wrapping paper. 

that girls tells me that the first 
Christmas visitors were the shep- 
herds who visited with love, but 
today’s well-wishers are a paradox, 
they spend days addressing Christ- 
mas cards to all the people they try 
not to see during the year and then 
they spend nights trying to figure 
out a way to avoid aunt phoebe 
at cousin stuart’s family reunion. 

(I must delete some of archy ’s 
more belligerent comments that 
strike at Christmas carols, parties 
and dances. However, his closing 
was worth some notice.) 

it may be considered out of place 
for a cockroach to point this out, 
but what is really missing in your 
Christmas is the human element, 
if you could eliminate the external 
trappings and adorn yourselves you 
would have happier Christmases 
But you humans are so paradoxical : 
you probably do not see that be- 
coming a human Christmas tree 
does not suffice. 

archy 
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Student From Nazareth 
Relates Christmas Customs 

by Mary Ann Dunn 



Have you ever wondered how 
Christmas is celebrated in the Holy 
Land? 

As Christmas in K.C. approaches 
with the various crib scenes and 
the famed Plaza lights, Juliet Jar- 
joura, a native of Nazareth, recalls 
Christmas in the Holy Land. A 
second semester freshman, Juliet 
came to Kansas City and to St. 
Teresa’s last year. Her brother, a 
Kansas Citian, visited his family in 
the summer of 1961 and persuaded 
them to allow Juliet to return to 
the U.S. with him. 

Juliet says that Christmas in 
Nazareth is in some ways similar 
to that in Kansas City. Christmas 
trees are decorated and gifts are 
exchanged. But there, Santa Claus 
is called “Papa Noel.” 

Christmas in Nazareth is less 
materialistic, with more empha- 
sis on Christ’s birth. Everyone 
attends Midnight Mass, often 
even the 3Ioslems. The priest 
always invites the Jewish major 
and the other high officials to 
the Mass. They further celebrate 
Christ’s birth by dancing in the 
churchyard on Christmas Day. 

The most important difference 
between a Holy Land Christmas 
and a K.C. Christmas is the custom 
of making pilgrimages to various 
churches. Juliet has made many 
of these pilgrimages, and recalls 
them as her happiest memories. 

Sometimes the people of Naz- 
areth join with people from other 
villages in a pilgrimage to Jerus- 
alem. They leave early Christmas 
Eve in order to attend Midnight 
Mass at the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

In the church there is a coffin 
with a statue of Christ in it. On 
Christmas Eve, the wealthy people 
often bring gifts of gold and silver 
which are placed inside the glass 
coffin. These gifts are never re- 




HALL ICE CREAM CO. 

1059 State AT. 1-4275 
Kansas City, Kansas 

"Ice-cream for all occasions" 




JULIET JARJOURA 



moved, but can always be seen 
inside of the coffin. 

In addition to the pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, there is another 
pilgrimage of even greater sig- 
nificance. It is more notew'orthy, 
not only because it is to Bethele- 
hem, the city of Christ’s birth, 
but because only on the day of 
the pilgrimage are the people of 
Nazareth allowed in Bethelehem. 
Since the Arabs and the Jews 
have been on an unfriendly basis, 
it is only at Christmas that the 
Arabs permit the Jews to visit 
the city. 

When the people of Nazareth 
arrive at the Gate of Mandelbaum, 
they must be approved by the Ara- 
bian administrators before entering 
Jordan. They proceed to Bethelehem 
and the Church of the Nativity. A 
large section of the Church is 
partitioned and modeled after the 
cave in which Christ was born. At 
the Solemn Midnight Mass the 
people follow the priest in proces- 
sion throughout the church. They 
end the procession at the cave 
where the priest places a small 
statue of Christ in the manger. 




Sellers & Marquis 
Roofing Co. 

4900 Blue Parkway 
UNdcrhill 1-0142 



"Above all, 

make it an S & M roof" 
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COPYRIOHT (?) 1961, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. COCA-COLA AND COKE ARE REOISTEREO TRADEMARKS 
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60,000,000 times a day 

people get that refreshing new feeling 
with Coke ! 



_v.,w. x ; : : 



Bottled under authority of 



The Coca-Cola Company by KQnsas C j fy Coca _ Co|a Bottling Co. 



Tierney 
Stationery Co. 

309 Westport Rd. JE. 1-7455 



| Depenuable Service 
Since 1926 

( 

| Toedman j 
| CABS, Inc. | 

I 

! WE. 1-1500 



Westport Glass 
and Paint Co. 

425 Wesport Rd. 
7218 W. 80th St. 



Winter Session 
of 

CST Adult Education 
Opens 
January 7 
Bulletins Available 
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V\ LIVE BETTER /S? 
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COSTS LESS THAN 
*2 A MONTH 
TO OPERATE! 

(SURVEY AVERAGE, K. C. FAMILIES) 

SEE YOUR DEALER 

K. C. POWER & LIGHT CO. 



PAY-LESS Inc. ) 

( MASTER GROCERS ) 

\ 83rd and Mission Rd. ( 

\ Prairie Village / 

( 111th & Holmes Street ( 

, Kansas City, Mo. / 

| GERRY OPTICAL CO. | 

1 1 03 Grand ^ 

$ 4200 Blue Ridge $ 

428 Word Parkway & 

i 4140 W. 71 % 

M: K4S< ::<♦> :<♦>: :m: :>:♦>: 
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t THE I. DONNELLY \ 

\ COMPANY | 

1 3125 Gillham Plaza 

5 Religious Articles, 5 

i Prayer Books, Rosaries 5 

VA 1-5125 \ 
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Carlson Bakery 

1509 W. 43 



VA 1-6774 
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Linda Moser 



Dear Santa Claus: 

We, the college girls of C.S.T., have observed for some time now 
the manner in which you have shown gross favoritism in doling out your 
bounty each Christmas. In other words, the little kids have all the fun. 
We don’t deny that you’ve done a fabulous job with trinkets for tots. You 
know, like the dolls that say, “I love you” in sixteen different languages, 
or the machine guns for little boys that use live ammunition. But Santa, 
old boy, you’ve somehow forgotten the college girls and her needs for 
educational and realistic toys. We think it’s time you evened up the score, 
so we are sending along a list of toys most frequently requested by the 
female undergraduate. 



1. BETTY BLABBERMOUTH — The doll with all the answers. Only 

three inches high, she fits into pocket 
or purse. Handy for exams or impromptu 
A question-and-answer sessions in class. 

f If detected, push a button and Betty 

looks just like a ballpoint pen. 



2. THE AVILA BUILDING SET — Set includes shovels, sandpaiis, building 

blocks, and several million dollars. 



3. FLUNKARINO- 



— The game for every college girl. In- 
cluded in this fast-paced, hectic game 
are 200 suggestions for term papers, a 
set of books on existentialism, fifteen 
counselors, and a dean’s bulletin board. 
Players each write three term papers 
using the books, fill out an exam, then 
look at bulletin board to see whether 
or not they passed. Losers must go to 
counselors. 



4. THE LITTLE MISS C.S.T. COOKING KIT— Perfect for the college 

girls with a late class or one involved 

☆ in extra-curricular activities. Included 

are three loaves of stale bread, a jar of 
rancid peanut-butter and four Alka- 
Selzer tablets. 



5. ROCKY, THE YOUNGBLOOD HAWKE— Six feet tall with lifelike 

feathers and a beak that opens and 

☆ closes. Push a button in his back and 

Rocky says seven different things, in- 
cluding such smashing phrases as, “Take 
me to the Hock Room”, and “Pretty 
Rocky”. 



•Each Goldman Registered Per- 
fect Solitaire Diamond has 
been examined by a Goldman 
Diamond expert and found to 
be free of imperfections of 
• any kind. 




Diamond 

Goldman Regis- 
tered Perfect" 
Solitaire Dia- 
mond set in 
classic tailored 
matched mount- 
ings of 18 kt 
gold. 



$12ioo 



[Oldmans 

FINE I JEWELERS SINCE 1886 



4 STOtfES / 1103 WALNUT / 640 MINNESOTA 
K 3105 TROOST/tOQ W MAPLE (INDEPENDENCE) i 



Pcettw 

A Beat CoWeg'm 

Startled, running like fledglings 
After the unexpected blast, 

They stand, shivering, 

And curse with bated breath 
The unknowable Fate. 

(translation: Why didn’t they 
tell us ive were going to have 
a fire drill?) 

Bearing the god of fire 
In their stained hands 
They offer libation to 
Each other, drink, 

And cast aside the 
Offering. Stumbling, 

Falling in the sweltering 
Mass of humanity, they 
Emerge, gasping. 

(translation: We sure do need 
a bigger smoker.) 

Surging, throbbing, pulsating. 

The angry mob demands 
To see and to know. 

Swirling, crushing, it 
Seethes and sways. 

(translation: Is there some- 
thing neiv on the Dean’s bul- 
letin board?) 

Softly, silently, the 
White flakes slip into 
Open palms, cool and 
Waiting to receive them. 

One upon another they 
Fall, becoming a mound 
Of white glory. 

(translation: Did everyone 
turn in her attendance slip?) 

Linda Moser 

From Paris, con't. 

such as “Je n’ai pas pu y aller 
because la pluie.” Ah, the poor 
beautiful French language! 

Bien sur, this is only a small 
glimpse of Paris. Every day some- 
thing different happens. Or you 
see something you haven’t seen 
before, such as the Luxembourg 
gardens on a misty Saturday after- 
noon, when the leaves are almost 
but not quite gone. Or the newly 
cleaned Biblotheque Mazarin, all 
cream-colored, reflected in the 
Seine on a quiet evening. And then 
you say to yourself, “Paris, e’est 
pas mal, quoi!” 



CRESTWOOD 

FLOWERS 

Where Artistry Is the Rule . . . 
not the exception. 

EVERETT G. BENNETT, Owner 

331 East 55th HI. 4-7200 






